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Design  is  neither  a  process  nor  a  checklist.  It  is  a  critical  and 
creative  thinking  methodology  to  help  commanders  understand 
the  environment,  analyze  problems,  and  consider  potential 
approaches  so  they  can  exploit  opportunities,  identify  vulner¬ 
abilities,  and  anticipate  transitions  during  a  campaign. 

— FM  5-0,  The  Operations  Process 
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PRINT:  Mongol  amyatthe  Indus  River 
in  today’s  Pakistan,  1221.  The  Mongols 
were  naturals  at  operational  design. 
They  drove  the  Khwarezmian  Turks  out 
of  the  Amu  Darya  region  into  India  and 
Iraq,  destroying  that  Muslim  empire. 


WITH  THE  PUBLICATION  of  the  most  recent  edition  of  Field  Manual 
(FM)  5-0,  The  Operations  Process,  our  doctrine  is  on  the  cusp  of 
what  is  arguably  the  most  significant  change  to  our  planning  methodology  in 
more  than  a  generation.  While  our  proven  methods  for  conducting  deliber¬ 
ate  planning  have  changed  little  since  being  introduced,  the  world  around 
us  has  experienced  fundamental  paradigm  shifts  that  threaten  to  invalidate 
those  traditional  methods.  Although  our  Military  Decision  Making  Process 
(MDMP)  remains  an  indispensable  model  for  the  problems  posed  by  a 
bipolar  security  environment,  it  fails  to  provide  the  advanced  cognitive 
tools  necessary  to  solve  the  complex,  ill-structured  problems  common  to 
contemporary  operations.  The  introduction  of  design  in  FM  5-0  addresses 
that  gap  in  our  doctrine,  while  providing  a  sound  approach  to  address  the 
challenges  inherent  to  21st-century  confiict. 

FM  5-0  defines  design  as  “a  methodology  for  applying  critical  and  cre¬ 
ative  thinking  to  understand,  visualize,  and  describe  complex,  ill-structured 
problems  and  develop  approaches  to  solve  them.”^  Unlike  formal,  detailed 
planning,  design  is  not  a  process  but  an  approach  to  organizing  the  higher- 
order,  more  conceptual  activities  of  battle  command.  It  is  an  iterative  activity 
occurring  throughout  the  operations  process  “before  and  during  detailed 
planning,  through  preparation,  and  during  execution  and  assessment.”^ 

Why  Design? 

Design  is  not  a  function  to  be  accomplished,  but  rather  a  living  process. 
It  should  reflect  ongoing  learning  and  adaptation  ...  It  is  dynamic,  even 
as  the  environment  and .  .  .  understanding  of  the  environment  is  dynamic. 

— FM  3-24,  Counterinsurgency 
Army  doctrine  draws  a  fine  distinction  in  planning,  recognizing  that  it 
consists  of  two  separate,  but  closely  related,  components:  design,  which 
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UNLEASHING  DESIGN 


represents  the  eoneeptual  eomponent  of  planning, 
and  detailed  planning,  eondueted  through  formal 
proeesses  sueh  as  the  MDMP  or  the  Joint  Opera¬ 
tions  Planning  Proeess  (JOPP).^  Design  is  not  a 
replaeement  for  sueh  proeesses,  nor  is  it  intended 
to  replieate  any  of  the  established  detailed  plan¬ 
ning  steps.  Instead,  design  eomplements  traditional 
planning  proeesses  (see  Figure  1).  In  an  era  when 
operations  are  typieally  affeeted  by  far  more  fae- 
tors  than  at  any  time  in  our  history,  design  offers 
the  thinking  tools  neeessary  to  develop  a  deeper 
understanding  of  the  eontext  of  the  situation,  iden¬ 
tify  the  underlying  eauses  of  eonfliet,  and  formulate 
flexible  approaehes  to  solve  them."^ 

Many  of  the  eoneepts  underpinning  design  are 
not  new.  For  years,  intuitive  senior  eommanders 
have  used  the  fundamentals  of  design  to  improve 
their  understanding  of  the  operational  environ¬ 
ment,  form  teams  of  seleet  individuals  to  assist  in 
providing  analysis  and  adviee,  and  leverage  dialog 
and  assessment  to  build  learning  organizations. 
The  introduetion  of  a  doetrinal  approach  in  FM  5-0 
marks  the  codification  of  a  design  methodology  that 
complements  and  reinforces  the  successful  articula¬ 
tion  of  battle  command. 

Other  models  emerged  in  the  past  decade  that 
promised  to  optimize  our  ability  to  formulate 
solutions  to  the  complex,  ill-structured  problems 
becoming  increasingly  common.  Effects-based 
operations  (EBO)  drew  on  complexity  theory  and 
closed-systems  analysis  to  offer  a  holistic  view 
of  the  operational  environment  in  its  constituent, 
interrelated  parts.  While  the  Air  Force  successfully 
implemented  a  model  of  EBO  based  on  structural 
complexity,  it  was  not  well  suited  to  the  interactive 
nature  of  operations  among  the  people.  Systemic 
operational  design  (SOD)  shares  many  of  the 


Systemic  operational  design 
(SOD)  shares  many  of  the 
same  characteristics  of 
design,  but  in  application 
proved  too  complicated... 

same  characteristics  of  design,  but  in  application 
proved  too  complicated  and  staff-centric  for  most 
operational  commanders.  Though  both  EBO  and 
SOD  initially  appeared  to  hold  great  promise,  they 
were  ultimately  rejected.  Building  on  the  lessons 
from  these  earlier  models,  design  offers  a  relatively 
simple  methodology  that  can  be  applied  at  any  level, 
in  any  situation. 

The  Goals  of  Design 

The  commander  s  thinking,  foresight,  instinct, 
experience,  and  visualization  are  particularly 
important  during  the  early  design  effort,  when 
identifying  the  true  nature  of  a  complex  problem 
and  designing  an  approach  to  the  solution  will  drive 
subsequent  planning  and  execution.^ 

— General  James  N.  Mattis,  U.S.  Joint  Forces  Command 
Broadly,  design  seeks  to  accomplish  four  distinct 
goals  that  are  essential  to  transforming  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  operational  environment.  These  goals 
underpin  the  cognitive  logic  of  the  activities  of 
battle  command  and  are  reflected  in  the  reasoning 
that  ultimately  guides  detailed  planning.  Individu¬ 
ally,  the  goals  of  design  are  vital  components  to 
the  effective  application  of  operational  art.  Collec¬ 
tively,  they  are  essential  to  mitigating  the  effects  of 
complexity — ^uncertainty,  chance,  and  friction — on 
operations  in  an  era  of  persistent  conflict.^ 
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Figure  1.  The  Army  Planning  Construct. 
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Understand  ill-structured  problems.  Persistent 
eonflict  underpins  our  view  of  the  operational  envi¬ 
ronment  and  presents  a  broad  array  of  problems  to 
eommanders  and  their  staffs  in  21st  century  opera¬ 
tions.^  Understanding  these  problems  within  the 
context  of  the  operational  environment — ^both  their 
nature  and  their  central  characteristics — is  funda¬ 
mental  to  design  and  essential  to  success  in  an  era 
of  persistent  conflict.  In  general  terms,  these  range 
from  simple,  well-structured  problems  to  complex, 
ill-structured  problems.^ 

Understanding  complex,  ill-structured  problems 
is  essential  to  mitigating  the  effects  of  complexity 
on  full  spectrum  operations.  This  understanding, 
achieved  through  collaborative  dialog  and  analy¬ 
sis,  facilitates  learning  and  allows  commanders  to 
better  appreciate  numerous  factors  that  influence 
and  interact  with  operations.  Assessing  the  com¬ 
plex  interrelationships  among  these  factors  and 
their  influence  on  operations  is  fundamental  to 
understanding  and  enables  the  commander  to  make 
qualitatively  better  decisions. 

Anticipate  change.  Rather  than  responding  to 
events  as  they  unfold,  commanders  and  staffs  use 
design  to  anticipate  change  in  the  problem  and 
operational  environment  and  manage  transitions 
before  they  occur.  Through  the  application  of 
design,  commanders  and  staffs  consider  potential 
decisions  and  actions,  and  assess  possible  opera¬ 
tional  approaches  to  determine  how  they  contribute 
to  achieving  the  desired  end  state.  Design  alone 
does  not  assure  success  in  anticipating  change,  nor 
does  it  guarantee  that  friendly  actions  will  improve 
the  situation.  However,  design  does  provide  an 
invaluable  set  of  thinking  tools  to  help  commanders 
and  staffs  anticipate  change  and  develop,  innovate, 
and  adapt  approaches.  Iterative,  collaborative,  and 
focused  design  offers  the  means  to  effectively 
anticipate  change,  increasing  both  the  adaptability 
and  agility  of  the  force. 

Create  opportunities.  The  design  methodology 
helps  commanders  set  in  motion  the  actions  that 
allow  friendly  forces  to  act 
decisively  and  purposefully, 
shaping  the  situation  as  events 
unfold.  The  exercise  of  design 
is  inherently  continuous  and 
proactive;  it  creates  opportu¬ 
nities  for  success  by  setting 


the  conditions  for  success  before  the  onset  of  opera¬ 
tions.  It  also  facilitates  mission  command,  ensuring 
that  forces  are  postured  to  seize  the  initiative  and, 
through  detailed  planning,  consistently  able  to  seek 
opportunities  to  exploit  that  initiative  while  concur¬ 
rently  safeguarding  potential  vulnerabilities.  This 
ensures  commanders  act  promptly  as  opportunities 
arise  or  leverage  risk  to  create  opportunities  in  the 
absence  of  clear  direction. 

Recognize  and  Manage  Transitions.  In  an  era 
of  persistent  conflict,  our  Army  requires  versatile 
leaders,  critical  and  creative  thinkers  capable  of 
recognizing  and  managing  the  myriad  transitions 
necessary  to  achieve  success.  In  a  dynamic  and 
complex  situation,  these  include  not  just  friendly 
transitions  but  those  of  adversaries  as  well  as  the 
operational  environment.  Commanders  and  staffs 
must  possess  the  versatility  to  operate  anywhere 
along  the  spectrum  of  conflict  and  the  vision  to 
anticipate  and  adapt  to  transitions  that  will  occur 
over  the  course  of  an  operation.  Design  provides  the 
cognitive  tools  to  recognize  and  manage  transitions, 
identify  and  employ  adaptive,  innovative  solutions, 
create  and  exploit  opportunities,  protect  potential 
vulnerabilities,  and  leverage  risk  to  advantage 
during  these  transitions. 

Design  and  Battle  Command 

Given  the  inherently  uncertain  nature  of  war,  the 
object  of  planning  is  not  to  eliminate  or  minimize 
uncertainty  but  to  foster  decisive  and  effective 
action  in  the  midst  of  such  uncertainty. 

— FM  3-07,  Stability  Operations 

The  commander  is  the  central  flgure  in  leading 
design.  Utilizing  both  experience  and  understand¬ 
ing,  his  presence  is  essential  for  wise  direction, 
sound  judgment,  and  decision  making  through¬ 
out  the  operations  process.  His  leadership  and 
interaction  with  the  staff  is  enriched  with  experi¬ 
ence,  knowledge,  character,  and  intuition.  Design 
supports  his  execution  of  battle  command,  pro¬ 
viding  a  methodology  that  fosters  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  understanding  in 
uniquely  dynamic  situations 
(Figure  2).  Design  underpins 
the  cognitive  expression  of 
battle  command,  enhancing 
the  commander’s  ability  to 
understand,  visualize,  and 


Design  alone  does 
not  assure  success  in 
anticipating  change... 
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Figure  2.  Design  and  Battle  Command. 


describe.^  It  helps  commanders  and  staffs  develop  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  operational  environ¬ 
ment,  frame  the  context  of  the  situation,  and  for¬ 
mulate  effective  solutions  to  complex,  ill-structured 
problems.  It  provides  the  thinking  tools  to  generate 
change,  shaping  an  existing  situation  into  a  desired 
objective  or  condition. 

Successful  exercise  of  design  relies  on  effective 
and  decisive  leadership  built  on  a  foundation  of 
active  engagement  and  continuous  dialog  and  col¬ 
laboration.  This  facilitates  parallel  and  collaborative 
planning  and  assessment,  and  supports  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  shared  understanding  and  visualization 
essential  to  leveraging  the  full  potential  of  a  learning 
organization.  Through  the  design  methodology,  the 
commander  and  staff  convert  raw  intellectual  power 
into  effective  combat  power. 

Innovation  and  adaptation  are  vital  to  battle  com¬ 
mand  and  among  the  central  tenets  of  design.  FM 
5-0  states  that  “innovation  involves  taking  a  new 
approach  to  a  familiar  or  known  situation,  whereas 
adaptation  involves  taking  a  known  solution  and 
modifying  it  to  a  particular  situation  or  responding 


effectively  to  changes  in  the  operational  environ¬ 
ment.”^^  Articulating  battle  command  through 
design  helps  the  commander  lead  innovative  and 
adaptive  work  and  guides  the  operations  process. 
Design  fosters  continuous  learning  while  facilitat¬ 
ing  the  active  dialog  and  collaboration  critical  to 
understanding  and  decision  making  throughout 
battle  command. 

Fundamentals  of  Design 

Today  s  operational  environment  presents  situ¬ 
ations  so  complex  that  understanding  them — let 
alone  attempting  to  change  them — is  beyond  the 
ability  of  a  single  individual. 

— FM  5-0,  The  Operations  Process 

At  its  essence,  design  provides  the  thinking 
tools  to  better  understand  and  mitigate  the  adverse 
effects  of  complexity  on  full  spectrum  operations. 
According  to  research  psychologist  Gary  A.  Klein, 
in  persistent  conflict,  where  operations  among  the 
people  are  the  norm,  complexity  is  ubiquitous; 
uncertainty,  chance,  and  friction  are  common  to 
every  operational  environment.^^  Simplicity  is  a  key 
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to  building  a  shared  understanding  of  the  situation, 
the  problem,  and  the  solution.  Simplieity  begins 
with  a  eommon  frame  of  referenee  derived  through 
eontinuous  dialog  and  eollaboration — eentral  tenets 
of  design.  As  with  any  aetivity,  these  tenets  refleet 
the  fundamentals  upon  whieh  sueeess  depends.  In 
design,  the  fundamentals  help  to  eounter  the  effeets 
of  eomplexity  by  eneouraging  eommanders  to  exer- 
eise  initiative,  embraee  risk,  and  seize  opportunities. 

Apply  critical  thinking.  The  efleetive  exereise  of 
design  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  fundamentals  of  eritieal 
and  ereative  thought.  Critieal  thinking  derives  fi^om 
purposeful,  refleetive  judgment  and  reasoning,  and 
drives  the  eontinuous  learning  essential  to  adaptation 
in  design.  Creative  thinking  fosters  innovation  by 
eapitalizing  on  imagination,  insight,  and  novel  ideas. 
In  applying  eritieal  and  ereative  thinking,  eontinuous 
dialog  and  eollaboration  help  to  develop  a  shared 
understanding  of  the  situation  and  the  operational 
environment  while  improving  upon  the  often-flawed 
nature  of  individual  thought.  Critieal  thinking  involves 
asking  appropriate  questions,  gathering  relevant  infor¬ 
mation,  deriving  sound  eonelusions,  and  efleetively 
eommunieating  the  essenee  of  those  eonelusions  to 
others. 

Critieal  thinking  also  helps  distill  the  immense 
amounts  of  information  and  determine  those  elements 
of  information  that  are  most  relevant  to  the  situa¬ 
tion.  This  is  an  important  step  in  mitigating  the  risk 
assoeiated  with  guidanee  that  does  not  fiilly  aeeount 
for  the  eomplexities  of  the  operational  environment. 
Critieal  thinking  helps  to  elarify  guidanee  and  enables 
eommanders  to  aehieve  a  mutual  understanding  of  the 
eurrent  situation  and  the  desired  end  state. 

Understand  the  operational  environment.  Under¬ 
standing  is  fundamental  to  design.  It  allows  leaders 
to  gain  an  appreeiation  for  the  dynamie  nature  of  the 
operational  environment  to  better  visualize  the  effeets 
of  their  deeisions  and  aetions  on  the  operational  envi¬ 
ronment.  This  fosters  more  efleetive  deeision  making 
and  better  integration  of  military  operations  with  the 
other  instruments  of  national  and  international  power. 
In  an  operational  environment  eharaeterized  by  the 

Critical  thinking  involves 
asking  appropriate  questions... 


presenee  of  joint,  interageney,  intergovernmental,  and 
multinational  partners,  sueh  understanding  is  essential 
to  sueeess. 

Developing  understanding  is  a  eontinuous  proeess, 
faeilitated  through  dialog,  eollaboration,  and  eireula- 
tion.  Understanding  will  never  be  perfeet,  but  devel¬ 
oping  an  appreeiation  for  its  ineomplete  nature  helps 
identify  both  intended  and  unintended  eonsequenees 
that  may  result  fi^om,  and  undermine,  well-intentioned 
efforts.  This  appreeiation  reveals  the  dynamie  nature 
of  human  interaetions  and  the  importanee  of  analyzing 
those  faetors  that  eontribute  to  understanding.  Leaders 
ean  gain  this  understanding  by  leveraging  multiple 
sourees  and  perspeetives  and  eonsulting  with  varied 
sourees  of  knowledge.  Understanding  allows  the 
eommander  and  staff  to  seek  and  address  eomplexity 
before  attempting  to  impose  simplieity. 

Solve  the  right  problem.  In  reeent  years,  our 
traditional,  detailed  planning  proeesses  have  proven 
to  be  espeeially  efleetive  at  problem  solving,  but  not 
always  the  right  problem.  The  efleetive  applieation 
of  design  is  often  the  differenee  between  solving  the 
problem  right  and  solving  the  right  problem.  Design  is 
essential  to  identifying  and  solving  the  right  problem. 
Commanders  and  staffs  use  design  to  elosely  examine 
the  symptoms,  the  underlying  tensions,  and  the  root 
eauses  of  eonfliet  in  the  operational  environment. 
From  this  perspeetive,  they  ean  identify  the  underly¬ 
ing  problem  with  greater  elarity  and  determine  how 
best  to  solve  it  with  feasible  plans  and  orders. 

Adapt  to  dynamic  conditions.  Innovation  and 
adaptation  provide  the  flexibility  that  allows  the 
eommander  and  staff  to  adjust  to  the  dynamie  nature 
of  the  operational  environment.  In  doing  so,  they 
eapitalize  on  fleeting  opportunities  by  quiekly  ree- 
ognizing  and  exploiting  deeisions  and  aetions  that 
produee  favorable  results  while  dismissing  those 
that  do  not.  Leaders  do  not  rely  on  being  able  to 
antieipate  every  ehallenge  or  opportunity;  instead, 
they  use  eontinuous  assessment,  innovation,  and 
adaptation  to  eognitively  maneuver  the  eomplex, 
dynamie  eonditions  of  the  operational  environment. 
Assessment  fuels  innovation  and  adaptation  and  is 
erueial  to  the  design  methodology. 

Adaptation  demands  elearly  artieulated  measures  of 
effeetiveness,  whieh  in  turn  provide  a  means  of  gaug¬ 
ing  sueeess  and  failure  while  revealing  opportunities 
for  innovation.  Typieally,  this  involves  reframing  the 
situation  to  align  with  new  information  and  experi- 
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ences  that  challenge  existing  understanding.  Through 
framing  and  reframing,  design  provides  a  foundation 
for  learning  and  contributes  to  the  improved  clarity 
of  vision  vital  to  successful  commanders. 

Achieve  the  designated  goals.  The  artieulation 
of  battle  eommand  through  design  is  vital  to  sueeess 
aeross  the  levels  of  war:  As  Klein  states,  “If  the  link 
between  strategy  and  taeties  is  elear,  the  likelihood 
that  taetieal  aetions  will  translate  into  strategie  sueeess 
inereases  signifieantly.”^^  Integrating  and  synehroniz- 
ing  sequenees  of  taetieal  aetions  to  aehieve  a  strategie 
aim  often  proves  elusive,  and  even  more  so  with 
eomplex,  ill-struetured  problems.  Through  design, 
eommanders  set  in  motion  the  eognitive  aetivities  that 
eement  the  link  between  taetieal  aetions  and  strategie 
objeetives.  As  understanding  of  the  operational  envi¬ 
ronment  and  problem  improves,  the  design  methodol¬ 
ogy  helps  to  strengthen  this  link  between  taeties  and 
strategy,  promoting  operational  eoherenee,  unity  of 
effort,  and  strategie  sueeess. 

The  Design  Methodology 

Designing  focuses  on  learning  about  an  unfa¬ 
miliar  problem  and  exploits  that  understanding 
to  create  a  broad  approach  to  problem  solving... 
Designers  learn  about  the  problem  through  dis¬ 
course  with  the  client  in  which  the  designer  is 
constantly  questioning  his  assumptions  and  probing 
the  limits  of  his  knowledge. 

—TP  525-5-500,  Commander's  Appreciation  and  Campaign  Design 


In  applieation,  design  eonsists  of  three  distinet 
aetivities  or  spaces:  framing  the  operational  environ¬ 
ment,  whieh  eorresponds  to  the  environmental  spacer 
framing  the  problem,  whieh  aeeounts  for  the  problem 
space;  and  eonsidering  operational  approaehes,  whieh 
determines  the  solution  space  (see  Figure  3).  These 
spaees  represent  the  iterative,  eontinuous  aetivities  that 
eolleetively  produee  an  aetionable  design  eoneept  to 
guide  detailed  planning.  Together,  they  represent  an 
organizational  learning  paradigm  that  seeks  to  answer 
three  basie  questions: 

•  What  is  the  eontext  in  whieh  design  will  be 
implemented  (the  environmental  spaee)?. 

•  What  problems  should  be  addressed  and  what 
must  be  aeted  upon  (the  problem  spaee)? 

•  How  will  the  problem  be  solved  or  managed  (the 
solution  spaee)? 

With  the  exereise  of  design,  the  eommander  and 
staff  eonsider  the  eonditions,  eireumstanees, 
and  faetors  that  affeet  the  use  of  eapabilities  and 
resourees  as  well  as  those  variables  that  bear 
on  deeision  making.  When  initial  efforts  do  not 
aehieve  the  neeessary  understanding  of  behavior 
or  events,  eommanders  reframe  their  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  operational  environment  and  problem. 
This  eyele  of  logieal  inquiry,  eontextual  analysis, 
transformational  learning,  and  synthesis  is  rooted 
in  eontinuous  dialog  and  eollaboration.  Dialog  and 
eollaboration  are  fundamental  to  design,  providing 
opportunities  to  revise  understanding  or  approaehes 


EriVIRONMENTAL 

FRAME 


OPERATIONAL 

APPROACH 


DESIGN 

CONCEPT 


PROBLEM 

FRAME 


Figure  3.  The  design  activities. 
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as  the  problem  and  the  dynamie  eonditions  of  the 
operational  environment  eontinue  to  evolve. 

Design  is  a  nonlinear  methodology,  flowing 
fi'eely  between  environmental  framing  and  problem 
fi-aming  while  eoneurrently  eonsidering  operational 
approaehes.  No  hard  lines  delineate  individual  aetivi- 
ties.  When  an  idea  or  issue  is  raised,  the  eommander 
and  staff  ean  address  it  in  the  appropriate  spaee,  even 
if  the  idea  or  issue  is  outside  the  eurrent  foeus.  As 
they  gain  additional  knowledge  or  begin  a  new  line 
of  questioning,  they  may  shift  their  foeus  among  the 
aetivities,  building  understanding  and  reflning  poten¬ 
tial  operational  approaehes  to  solve  the  problem. 

Framing  the  Operational 
Environment 

Framing  involves  seleeting,  organizing,  interpreting, 
and  deflning  a  eomplex  reality  to  provide  boundaries 


for  analyzing,  understanding,  and  aeting.  It  faeilitates 
hypothesizing,  or  modeling  that  seopes  the  aspeet  of 
the  operational  environment  or  problem  under  eonsid- 
eration,  providing  a  perspeetive  fi^om  whieh  eomplex, 
ill-struetured  problems  ean  be  better  understood  and 
aeted  upon. 

To  develop  a  more  thorough  understanding  of 
the  operational  environment,  the  eommander  and 
staff  foeus  on  deflning,  analyzing,  and  synthesizing 
the  eharaeteristies  of  the  operational  variables. 
This  helps  to  visualize  and  deseribe  the  groupings, 
relationships,  or  interaetions  among  relevant  aetors 
and  operational  variables.  It  is  an  important  learn¬ 
ing  aetivity  that  typieally  involves  an  analysis  of 
the  operational  variables  and  an  examination  of 
the  dynamie  interaetion  and  relationships  among 
the  myriad  of  other  faetors  in  the  operational 
environment. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  FRAME:  WHAT  IS  THE  CONTEXT  OF  THE  SITUATION? 


How  and  why  things  are 
Energy  that  makes  things  possible 
Where  things  are  headed 


Figure  4.  Example  environmental  frame. 
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Environmental  frame.  The  commander  and 
staff  develop  a  contextual  understanding  of  the 
situation  by  framing  the  operational  environment. 
The  environmental  frame  underpins  understand¬ 
ing  within  battle  command,  capturing  the  history, 
culture,  current  state,  and  future  goals  of  relevant 
actors  in  the  operational  environment.  It  enables 
commanders  to  forecast  future  events  and  the 
effects  of  potential  actions  and  decisions.  The 
environmental  frame  explains  the  actors  and  rela¬ 
tionships  within  the  operational  environment  and 
evolves  through  continuous  learning. 

Within  the  environmental  frame,  commanders 
and  staffs  review  existing  guidance  and  directives, 
articulate  existing  conditions,  determine  the  desired 
end  state  and  supporting  conditions,  and  identify 
relationships  and  interactions  among  relevant  actors 
and  operational  variables.  They  analyze  actors  that 
exert  significant  infiuence  within  the  operational 
environment,  with  the  understanding  that  individual 
actors  rarely  share  common  goals. 

End  state  and  conditions.  The  desired  end  state 
consists  of  those  conditions  that,  if  achieved,  rep¬ 
resent  the  accomplishment  of  the  mission.  Since 
every  operation  should  focus  on  a  clearly  defined, 
decisive,  and  attainable  end  state,  success  hinges  on 
accurately  describing  those  conditions.  These  con¬ 
ditions  may  be  tangible  or  intangible.  They  may  be 
military  or  nonmilitary.  They  may  focus  on  physi¬ 
cal  or  psychological  factors.  They  may  describe 
or  relate  to  perceptions,  levels  of  comprehension, 
cohesion  among  groups,  or  relationships  between 
organizations  or  individuals.  Ultimately,  they  form 
the  basis  for  decisions  that  ensure  operations  prog¬ 
ress  consistently  toward  the  desired  end  state. 

Relevant  actors.  An  actor  is  an  individual  or 
group  within  a  social  network  who  acts  to  advance 
his  personal  interests.  Relevant  actors  within  such 
a  network  may  include  states  and  governments; 
multinational  actors  such  as  coalitions,  alliances,  and 
regional  groupings;  and  terrorist  networks,  criminal 
organizations,  and  cartels.  They  may  also  include 
multinational  and  international  corporations,  non¬ 
governmental  organizations,  and  other  actors  able 
to  infiuence  the  situation  either  through,  or  in  spite 
of,  a  legitimate  civil,  religious,  or  military  authority. 

Tendencies  and  potentials.  In  developing  their 
understanding  of  the  interactions  and  relationships 
among  relevant  actors,  commanders  and  staffs 


consider  tendencies  and  potentials  in  their  analyses. 
Tendencies  refiect  the  inclination  of  relevant  actors 
to  think  or  behave  in  a  certain  manner.  Potential 
represents  the  inherent  capacity  for  growth  within 
a  specific  relationship.  Tendencies  and  potentials 
are  important  factors  for  consideration  since  not  all 
interactions  and  relationships  support  achieving  the 
desired  end  state. 

Framing  the  Problem 

Problem  framing  involves  understanding  and  iso¬ 
lating  the  underlying  causes  of  confiict,  identifying 
and  defining  the  fundamental  problems  to  be  solved. 
Problem  framing  begins  with  refining  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  tendencies  and  potentials  and  identifying 
tensions  between  the  current  and  future  conditions 
of  the  operational  environment.  Problem  framing  is 
used  to  assess  the  potential  of  the  operational  vari¬ 
ables  to  foster  (or  resist)  transformation  and  how 
environmental  inertia  can  be  leveraged  to  achieve 
the  desired  conditions. 

The  problem  frame.  The  problem  frame  refines 
the  environmental  frame  that  articulates  the  actions 
that  will  achieve  the  desired  end  state.  It  identi¬ 
fies  areas  of  tension  and  competition-as  well  as 
opportunities  and  vulnerabilities-commanders  must 
address  to  achieve  the  desired  end  state.  Tension 
refiects  the  resistance  among,  or  friction  between, 
individual  actors.  The  commander  and  staff  identify 
tension  by  analyzing  and  evaluating  the  tendencies, 
potentials,  and  trends  within  the  context  of  the 
operational  environment.  They  identify  motivations 
and  agendas  among  the  actors,  and  social,  cultural, 
and  ideological  factors  that  may  infiuence  them. 

During  problem  framing,  commanders  and  staffs 
seek  to  identify  the  positive,  neutral,  and  negative 
implications  of  the  natural  tensions  between  exist¬ 
ing  and  desired  conditions.  These  tensions  may  be 
exploited  to  stimulate  change  and  are  thus  vital 
to  transforming  existing  conditions.  Other  ten¬ 
sions  may  undermine  transformation  and  must  be 

...tensions  may  be  exploited 
to  stimulate  change,  and  are 
thus  vital  to  transforming 
existing  conditions. 
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addressed  appropriately.  Tensions  also  arise  from 
differenees  in  pereeptions,  goals,  and  eapabilities 
among  relevant  aetors;  they  are  inherently  prob- 
lematie  and  may  foster  (or  impede)  transformation. 
The  analysis  of  these  tensions,  and  the  synthesis 
of  the  knowledge  gained  from  sueh  analysis,  helps 
the  eommander  and  staff  identify  the  underlying 
problem  to  be  solved. 

Identifying  the  problem.  A  eoneise  problem 
statement  elearly  and  suecinetly  describes  the 
problem  or  problem  set  to  solve.  It  illustrates  how 
tension  and  competition  affect  the  operational 
environment  and  articulates  how  to  transform  the 
current  conditions  to  the  desired  end  state.  The  prob¬ 
lem  statement  defines  the  requirements  for  trans¬ 
formation,  forecasting  changes  in  the  operational 
environment  while  identifying  critical  transitions. 

Considering  Operationai 
Approaches 

Activities  within  the  solution  space  provide  focus 
and  set  boundaries  for  identifying  possible  actions 
to  transform  the  conditions  of  the  operational 
environment.  The  staff  considers  how  these  actions 
support  achieving  the  desired  end  state,  and  creates 
a  conceptual  framework  or  approach,  linking  poten¬ 
tial  actions  to  conditions.  They  also  consider  how  to 
best  orchestrate  those  actions  to  solve  the  problem 
within  the  context  of  the  environmental  frame. 

The  operational  approach  is  a  conceptualization 
of  the  actions  that  will  produce  the  conditions  that 
define  the  desired  end  state.  In  developing  the 
operational  approach,  commanders  and  staffs  evalu¬ 
ate  the  direct  or  indirect  nature  of  interaction  and 
relationships  among  relevant  actors  and  operational 
variables  within  the  operational  environment.  The 
operational  approach  helps  commanders  to  visual¬ 
ize  and  describe  broad  combinations  and  sequences 
of  actions  to  achieve  the  desired  end  state.  As 
courses  of  action  are  developed  and  refined  during 
detailed  planning,  the  operational  approach  pro¬ 
vides  the  logic  that  underpins  the  unique  combina¬ 
tions  of  tasks  required  to  transform  the  conditions 
of  the  operational  environment. 

Operational  initiative.  The  commander  and  staff 
also  identify  specific  actions  that  enable  the  force  to 
seize  and  maintain  the  initiative.  They  seek  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  exploit  the  initiative  and  recognize  the 
likelihood  of  unintended  consequences  or  threats. 


The  staff  explores  the  risks  and  opportunities  of 
action  by  identifying  exploitable  tensions,  includ¬ 
ing  the  capabilities  and  vulnerabilities  of  the  actors 
who  oppose  the  desired  end  state.  They  can  then 
formulate  methods  to  neutralize  those  capabilities 
and  exploit  such  vulnerabilities,  essentially  leverag¬ 
ing  uncertainty  against  an  adversary. 

Resources  and  risks.  While  formulating  opera¬ 
tional  approaches,  the  commander  and  staff  also 
consider  resources  and  risks.  The  staff  provides 
an  initial  estimate  of  the  resources  required  for 
each  recommended  action  in  the  design  concept. 
Creative  and  efficient  approaches  are  essential  to 
conserving  and  optimizing  the  limited  resources 
directly  controlled  by  the  commander.  Risks  are 
identified  and  considered  throughout  design.  The 
initial  planning  guidance  addresses  risk;  it  explains 
the  acceptable  level  of  risk  necessary  to  seize, 
retain,  or  exploit  the  initiative  and  broadly  outlines 
risk  mitigation  measures. 

Forging  the  Design  Concept 

The  design  concept  is  the  link  between  design 
and  detailed  planning.  It  refiects  understanding 
of  the  operational  environment  and  the  problem 
while  describing  the  commander’s  visualization 
of  a  broad  approach  for  achieving  the  desired  end 
state.  The  design  concept  is  the  proper  output  of 
design,  and  includes — 

•  Problem  statement. 

•  Initial  commander’s  intent. 

•  Commander’s  initial  planning  guidance 
(including  the  operational  approach). 

•  Mission  narrative. 

•  Other  products  created  during  design  (graph¬ 
ics,  narratives,  etc.). 

The  products  created  during  design  include 
the  text  and  graphics  of  the  operational  environ¬ 
ment  and  problem  and  diagrams  that  represent 
relationships  between  relevant  actors  and  convey 
understanding  to  the  planning  staff  The  problem 
statement  generated  during  problem  framing  com¬ 
municates  the  commander’s  understanding  of  the 
fundamental  problem  that  detailed  planning  seeks  to 
solve.  The  initial  commander’s  intent  and  planning 
guidance  articulate  the  desired  end  state,  describing 
the  potential  actions  in  time,  space,  and  purpose 
that  link  the  desired  end  state  to  the  conduct  of  full 
spectrum  operations. 
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The  mission  narrative  is  the  expression  of  the 
operational  approaeh  for  a  speeified  mission.  It 
deseribes  the  intended  effeets  for  the  mission, 
ineluding  the  eonditions  that  define  the  desired  end 
state. FM  5-0  explains  that  the  mission  narrative 
“represents  the  artieulation,  or  deseription,  of  the 
eommander’s  visualization  for  a  speeified  mission 
and  forms  the  basis  for  the  eoneept  of  the  operation 
developed  during  detailed  planning.  An  explieit 
refieetion  of  the  eommander’s  logie,  it  is  used  to 
inform  and  edueate  the  various  relevant  aetors 
whose  pereeptions,  attitudes,  beliefs,  and  behav¬ 
iors  are  pertinent  to  the  operation.”^^  The  mission 
narrative  is  also  a  key  step  in  the  development  of 
supporting  themes  and  messages  for  the  operation. 
As  the  artieulation  of  the  eommander’s  visualiza¬ 
tion  of  the  mission,  it  is  a  vital  tool  for  integrating 
information  engagement  tasks  with  other  aetivities 
during  exeeution. 

Reframing 

Reframing  refieets  a  shift  in  understanding  that 
leads  to  a  new  perspeetive  on  the  problem  or  envi¬ 
ronmental  frames.  It  typieally  involves  signifieantly 
refining  or  disearding  the  problem  statement  that 
formed  the  basis  of  the  design  eoneept,  and  ean 
stem  from  eonsiderable  ehanges  in  understand¬ 
ing  the  situation,  the  eonditions  of  the  operational 
environment,  or  the  desired  end  state.  Generally, 
reframing  is  triggered  in  one  of  three  ways:  a  major 
event  eauses  a  signifieant  or  eatastrophie  ehange  in 
the  operational  environment;  a  seheduled  review 
reveals  a  major  problem;  or  assessment  ehallenges 
understanding  of  the  existing  problem  and,  thus,  the 
relevanee  of  the  operational  approaeh.  Reframing 
allows  the  eommander  and  staff  to  make  adjust¬ 
ments  throughout  the  operations  proeess,  ensuring 
that  taetieal  aetions  remain  fundamentally  linked 
to  the  desired  end  state. 

The  operational  environment  is  in  a  eonstant 
state  of  fiux.  Therefore,  the  problem  frame  must 
also  evolve.  Reeognizing  when  an  operation — or 
planning — is  not  progressing  as  envisioned  pro¬ 
vides  the  impetus  for  reframing.  During  exeeution. 


Design  represents  the  most 
significant  change  to  our 
planning  methodology  in 
more  than  a  generation. 

eommanders  ehoose  to  reframe  when  the  desired 
eonditions  have  ehanged,  are  not  aehievable,  or 
eannot  be  attained  through  the  existing  operational 
approaeh.  Conditions  will  invariably  ehange  during 
the  eourse  of  an  operation;  sueh  ehange  is  inevitable 
due  to  the  interaetion  and  relationships  among  rel¬ 
evant  aetors  within  the  operational  environment. 
Although  organizations  are  strongly  motivated  to 
refieet  and  reframe  following  failure,  reframing  is 
equally  important  in  the  wake  of  sueeess.  Sueeess 
transforms  the  operational  environment  and  ereates 
unforeseen  opportunities  to  exploit  the  initiative. 
Reeognizing  and  antieipating  ehange  is  fundamen¬ 
tal  to  design  and  essential  to  eontinuous  learning. 

Design  represents  the  most  signifieant  ehange  to 
our  planning  methodology  in  more  than  a  genera¬ 
tion.  It  provides  the  thinking  tools  that  support  the 
eommander’s  ability  to  understand,  visualize,  and 
deseribe,  underpinning  the  effeetive  exereise  of 
battle  eommand.  Design  supports  this  artieulation 
of  battle  eommand,  helping  eommanders  to  develop 
a  thorough  understanding  of  eomplex,  ill-struetured 
problems  while  providing  a  logie  framework  to 
generate  ehange  from  an  existing  situation  to  a 
desired  objeetive  or  eondition.  It  derives  sueeess 
from  innovation,  adaptation,  dialog,  and  eollabo- 
ration;  it  provides  the  intelleetual  foundation  that 
faeilitates  parallel  and  eollaborative  planning  while 
supporting  shared  understanding,  visualization, 
and  learning  aeross  the  eehelons  of  eommand  and 
among  diverse  organizations.  In  an  era  of  persis¬ 
tent  eonfiiet,  where  the  operational  environment  is 
as  fundamentally  dynamie  as  the  human  element 
that  dominates  it,  design  represents  an  intelleetual 
paradigm  shift  that  postures  leaders  for  sueeess  in 
the  21st  eentury.  MR 
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